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Address  to  b-e  delivered  by  Harry  S.  ITow,  Fost-iaster  G-eneral , 
before  the  Lincoln  Club  of  Kentucky  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
the  auditoriun  of  the  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
February  12,  I926. 


One  hundred  and  seventeen  years  ago  today  Kentucky  gave  to  the  world 


a  child  v/ho  was  to  bccone  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  all  history. 


Born  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  forest ,  reared  to  manhood  in  the  obscurity 


of  what  was  then  a  wilderness  ,  he  became  the  foremost  figure  of  his 


generation  and  left  behind  him  a  name  that  will  be  known  as  long  as  there 


is  a  recorded  history. 


More  has  been  written  of  him  than  of  any  other  American  and  still 


historians  search  the  records  that  they  may  produce  new  facts  to  give 


to  the  -universal  public,  whose  interest  in  stories  that  pertain  to 


Abraham  Lincoln  never  flags. 


From  youth  and  early  manhood,  passed  in  the  oblivion  of  what 


was  then  the  frontier,  he  became  the  foremost  and  best  Jaiown  fi£';ure 


of  the  period  nay,  more  one  that  will  for  all  time  stand  forth 


as  that  to  which  his  countrymen  will  proudly  point  as  the  figure 


of  the  typical  At^erican.      If  his  life  were  Kentucky's  sole  and  only  con- 


tribution to  h-oman  progress,  it  would  suffice  to  give  her  proud  distinction. 


for  almost  6l  years  his  body  has  heen  in  its  toinh  ,  "but  all  over  this 
land  of  ours ,  this  land  for  the  preservation  of  whose  integrity  he 
struggled  and  died,  are  gatherings  like  this,  assembled  today  in  honor 
to  his  memory.      Yes ,  all  over  the  world  wherever  an  American  colony 
may  "be  found,  its  members  have  today  foregathered  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  this  great  son  of  Kentucky. 

In  his  early  manhood  he  took  an  interest  in  public  affairs , 
always  modestly  and  never  with  high  estimate  of  his  own  capacity. 
It  was  but  natural  that  with  the  changing  times  that  brought  the 
Republican  Party  into  existence  Lincoln  should  have  identified  himself 
with  it.      The  principles  and  character  of  the  Republican  Party  were 
fixed  by  those  who  thought  and  wrought  as  Lincoln  did.      At  a  time 
when  the  passions  of  men  were  lashed  by  the  rising  tide  of  opposition 
to  slavery  and  which  but  a  short  time  later  culminated  in  the  great 
Civil  War,  both  men  and  parties  might  have  been  in  a  measure  excused 
for  radic9,l  tendencies,  but  the  Republican  Party  came  into  existence 
as  a  party  of  conservatism,  and  so  it  has  since  continued.      It  is  today 
the  conservative  party. 
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It  stands  for  the  acc-umulation  and  conservation  of  wealth; 
it  stands  for  the  protection  of  property  and  property  rights; 
it  is  against  the  destructive  agitator  who  preaches  class  hMred  and 
suspicion  and  who  attempts  to  instill  in  the  puhlic  mind  the  "belief 
that  thrift  is  foolish,  that  accumulation  of  property  is  a  crime, 
and  that  wealth  is  a  menace, 

Lincoln  was  ideally  conservative,  made  so  by  the  long  and  winning 
fight  he  was  compelled  to  make  against  poverty,  hy  the  stern  necessity 
which  compelled  him  to  he  economical  rather  than  wasteful.      He  ras 
conservative  by  education,  which,  although  meagre  and  self  taught, 
was  of  such  a  character  as  to  impress  upon  him  the  wisdom  and  value  of 
constructive  rather  than  destructive  motives  and  forces,  ■ 

Himself  so  poor  that  he  knew  the  pangs  of  poverty,  he  was 
never  embittered.      Of  the  plain  people,  he  was  never  an  enemy  to  the 
rich, .    He  never  played  the  demagogue.    He  never  appealed  to  ignorance 
or  class  prejudice.      He  respected  property  rights.      He  learned  by 
bitter  contact  with  poverty  the  virtue  of  saving,  of  honest  accumulation, 


of  patient  industry  which  seeks  to  get  ahead  tj  providing  more  than 
the  mere  necessities  of  the  day.      This  philosophy  was  never  given 
clearer  utterance  than  "by  Lincoln  himself  in  the  following  words: 

"Property  is  the  fruit  of  lahor.      It  is  desirahle.      It  is  a 
positive  good  to  the  world.      That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others 
may  become  rich  and  hence  it  is  just  encouragement  to  labor  and  enter- 
prise.     Let  not  hira  who  is  hoxiseless  pull  down  the  house  of  another  but 
let  him  labor   'diligently  and  build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example 
insuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from  violence  when  built." 

And  like  all  conservatives  Lincoln  respected  the  law,  I  quote 
from  an  address  he  made  before  the  Young  Men's  Lyceum  at  Springfield 
in  January  1837»  in  which  he  said  in  part: 

"  I  know  the  American  people  arc  much  attached  to  their  G-overnment. 
I  know  they  would  suffer  much  for  its  sake.      I  know  they  would  endure 
evils  long  and  patiently  before  they  would  ever  thirik  of  exchanging 
it  for  another.      Yet ,  notv/iths  tan  ding  all  this  ,  if  the  laws  be 
continually  despised  and  disregarded,  if  their  right  to  be  secure  in 
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persons  and  property  arc  hold       no  "botter  tenure  than  the  caprice 
of  a  mc'b,  the  alienation  of  their  affections  for  the  G-overnment  is 
the  natural  consequence  and  to  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  come. 
*         *         *  ♦ 


"Let  reverence  for  the  laws  he  hrcathcd  "by  every  American  mother 
to  the  lisping  hahe  that  prattles  on  her  lap.      Let  it  be  written  in 
primers,  spelling  books  and  in  almanacs.      Let  it  be  preached  from 
the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative  halls  and  enforced  in  courts  of 
justice,  and  in  short,  let  it  become  the  political  religion  of  the 
nation. " 


During  the  last  campaign  it  was  widely  stated  that  Lincoln 
advocated  the  disobedience  of  law  and  to  Supreme  Court  decisions 
where  in  his  opinion  they  were  contrary  to  public  policy,  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.      In  a  speech  at  Springfield,  Illinois, 
June  26,  IB5S,  spealcing  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  with  X7hich  he 
disagreed,  he  said: 

"  Judicial  decisions  have  two  uses:      First,  to  absolutely  determine 
the  case  decided,  and  secondly,  to  indicate  to  the  public  how  other  similar 
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cases  will  be  decided  when  they  arise.      For  the  latter  use  they  are 
called  precedents  and  authorities.      Wo  "believe  as  Judge  Douglas  (perhaps 
more)  in  obedience  to  and  respect  for  the  judicial  department  of  the 
Crovemmont.      We  thinly  its  decisions  on  constitutional  questions  when 
fully  settled  should  control  not  only  the  particular  cases  decided  but 
the  general  policy  of  the  country,  subject  to  be  disturbed  only  by  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  as  provided  in  that  instrument  itself. 
More  than  this  would  be  revolution.      But  we  think  the  Dred  Scott  decision 


is  erroneous.      We  know  the  court  that  made  it  has  often  overruled  its 


own  decisions  and  we  shall  do  what  we  can  to  have  it  overrule  this. 


We  offer  no  resistance  to  it." 


One  might  quote  from  Lincoln's  public  utterances  by  the  hour  in 
refutation  of  the  claims  made  by  demagogues  and  search  them  in  vain  to 
substantiate  them.      We  can  always  talk  of  Lincoln  to  our  entertainment 
and  our  profit  alike,  but  let  us  now  talk  of  the  present  and  the  future, 
in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  had  so  much  faith. 


From  our  modest  national  estate  in  Lincoln's  time  we  have  become  in 


most  respects  the  greatest  niaong  the  nations  of  the  world.    The  smis  of 
money  with  which  Congresses  dealt  in  his  day  seen  inconsequential  and 
trivial  compared  with  those  of  the  present. 

Let  me  quote  some  figures  to  indicate  our  growth  and  progress  in 
the  last  50  years. 

The  total  expense  for  carrying  on  the  Govomment  of  the  United 
States  v/ith  all  its  agencies,  direct  and  collateral,  in  1S75  "s^^-s 
330  inillion  dollars.      Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  1902,  they  wore 
730  million  dollars.      This  year  it  will  cost  us  considerahly  noro  money 
than  that  to  run  the  Post  Office  Department  alone,  for  the  appropriation 
hill  now  in  the  Senate  calls  for  739  miillion  dollars. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  at  the  end  of  more  than  four  ye<ars  of 
Civil  War  the  national  deht  was  less  than  3  hillion  dollars.      It  took 
us  more  than  half  a  century  to  -pay  it  off  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  wo 
had  not  yet  paid  it  in  its  entirety  v/hen  we  entered  the  ^orld  War. 
In  the  five  years  of  the  Harding  -  Coolidge  administrations  we  have  paid 
almost  ^4-  hillion  dollars  of  the  deht  created  during  that  great  stiniggle. 


Do  these  figures  convey  an  idea  of  hov/  the  G-overnment  has  grown'^ 
'Vith  eYery  yoax  that  passes  the  need  for  conservatism  and  scrupulously 
exact  methods  increases,  and  the  need  for  corapetent  legislators  becomes 
greater. 

Today  under  this  Hepublican  administration  of  Calvin  Coolidge   • 

and  it  is  a  Republican  administration  we  are  at  the  high  point  of  (.ur 

prosperity.     The  progress  we  hare  made  in  the  last  five  years  vastly 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  like  period  in  our  history,  both  in  point  of 
legislation  enacted  and  in  progress  made,  and  Kentucxjr  adds  tc  her 
distinction  hy  h'iving  furnished  a  Republican  Senator  in  the  person  of 
my  good  friena  Dick  Ernst,  who  has  at  all  times  and  in  all  things  upheld 
the  h;.inds  of  the  Republican  President  in  enacting  the  legislative  program 
v/hich  has  made  these  things  possible. 

And  then  too,  she  again  did  herself  h^nor  in  sending  anotnor  gocd 
Republican  to  tho  Senate  in  the  ^orson  of  Senator  Sackett, 

Let  us  soo  just  Y/h:it  Congroas  hiS  done.       Since  it  was  convened  in 
extra  session  in  April,  19^1,  the  Senate  has  concluded  58  treaties  and 
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internationa.1  .agreements,  all  looking  to  the  furthurance  of  peace  und. 
amity.     This  is  a  rGcord  which  never  has  boon  equaled  in  the  same  period 
of  time  and  all  of  it  has  taken  place  during  the  incumbency  of  Senator 
Ernst.     Ho  had  his  p.n't  in  the  maicing  of  all  of  them. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  o'ur  other  accLmplishmonts , 

'.'/oil,  we  have  passed  the  budget  law,  creating  the  BU'i,get  Bureau  and 
arming  it  with  authority  to  do  tihat  has  b^en  accomplished  through  its  aid, 
7e  passed  a  tax  measure,  reducing  the  burden  of  Federal  taxes  by 

i 

a  billion  dollars  a  year,  to  which  v/as  later  added  another  that  lopped 
off  another  half  billion,  and  v;e  ;iro  nav  engaged  in  enacting  and  have 
about  concluded  the  passage  of  a  third, 

■.7e  have  created  a  foreign  Debt  Funding  Commission,  through  which 
arrangements  have  been  m.ado  for  the  pajrmont  of  debts  a./ir^g  us  by 
most  of  the  countries  to  which  v;o  advanced  money  during  the  V/orld  'Var, 
v/hlle  negotiations  with  the  others  are  in  progress, 

'^?Je  revised  the  '7ar  Finance  Corporation  and  increased  its  power  so 
that  it  could  make  loans  to  agricultural  and  live  stock  interests,  and 
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provided  it  with  a  Million  dollar,  revolving  fund  for  tlae- benefit  of 
these  interests. 

We  created  the  Veterans  Bureau,  consolidating  all  governmental 
agencies  dealing  with  ex-service  men,  and  appropriated  over  a  "billion 
dollars  for  its  use. 

We  have  revised  the  Federal  Highway  Act  and  appropriated  75  million 
dollars  for  expenditures  on  roads. 

We  passed  an  act  regulating  trading  in  grain  futures,  which  was 
declared  unconstitutional,  whereupon  we  ehacted  a  second  law  of  this 
character  eliminating  the  unconstitutional  features  of  the  first  act. 

We  passed  the  Seed  Loan  Act  for  the  relief  of  farmers  in  the 
drought  stricken  areas  of  the  Northwest. 

We  passed  the  Immigration  Act  restricting  immigrants  to  3  psr  cent 
of  the  nationality  in  this  country  on  the  basis  of  the  I9IO  census. 

We  passed  the  Farmers  Emergency  Tariff, 

We  reduced  the  United  States  Regular  Army  to  125,000  men  and  the 
Navy  to  86,000.  • 

We  increased  available  funds  for  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank  by 
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25  million  dollars  and  amended  the  law  regulating  the  sale  of  Fedffiral 
yarm  Loan  Bank  bonds  so  as  to  facilitate  their  marketing, 
passed  the  'Fordncy-McCtim'ber  Permanent  Tariff  A.ct, 

We  legalized  the  formation  of  cooperative  marketing  associations. 

We  passed  the  Rural  Credits  Act. 

We  participated  in,  and  in  less  than  Uo  da.ys  ratified,  seven  treaties 
formulated  at  the  Washington  Conference  for  the  Limitation  of  Armameitt. 
We  passed  the  Soldiers'  Bonus  Act. 

We  passed  the  Act  for  the  reorganization  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
services  of  the  United  States, 

We  have  created  the  Inland  Waterways  Commission. 

And  these  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  legislative  accomplishments  of 
the  administration,  in  all  of  which  Senator  Ernst  has  had  a  part. 

In  I92U  the  Amercian  people  elected  Coolidge  President  by  a  stupendous 
majority,  in  approval  of  the  record  made  since  he  took  ut)  the  burden  laid 
down  by  his  great  predecessor,  that  able  and  at  the  same  time  most  lovable 
man.  Warren  G,  Harding, 
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But  without  legislators  who  will  help  him  put  his  policies  into 
effect  even  Coolidge  would  be  heirless,  just  as  other  Presidents  with 
adverse  Congresses  have  "been  hel-nless. 

It  is  fairly  amusing  to  watch  the  antics  of  our  political  adversaries 
in  their  search  for  an  issue  on  which  they  may  appeal  to  the  people. 
During  the  last  summer  Congressman  Oldfield  toured  the  country,  taking 
along  his  oxygen  tank  to  see  if  he  could  revitalize  a  comatose  Democracy. 
In  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  he  sought  to  "belittle  the  claim  of 
Coolidge  economy  by  saying  that  there  were  then  20,000  more  employees 
on  the  Federal  wroll  than  there  had  been  when  Mr.  Coolidge  took  office. 

I  sm  glad  to  say  I  think  that  is  true.     It  is  the  growing  and 
the  prosperous  concern  that  calls  for  the  employment  of  more  men,  and 
not  the  failing  one.    Mr.  Oldfield  might  have  said  with  equal  truth 
that  as  the  result  of  the  effort  to  dispense  with  every  superfluous  employee 
between  the  31st  of  December  I920,  which  was  within  about  90  days 
of  the  time  the  Harding  administration  took  over  -av  bankrupt  concern, 
and  December  3I,  I925,  the  net  reduction  of  employees  on  the  public  rolls 
was  11^,696, 
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As  to  the  increase  under  the  Coolidge  administration,  ass-uming 
Mr,  OldfleldSs  figure  correct,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  about  half  of  the 
increase  is  in  the  3post  Office  Department.    I  know  of  nothing  that 
furnishes  so  unfailing  an  index  of  the  husiness  condition  of  the 
country  as  the  "business  done  hy  the  post  office.     In  I923  the  total 
revenues  of  the  Department  were  $532,827,000,  whereas  in  I925  they  were 
within  a  few  dollars  of  6OO  million,  or  a  gain  of  over  12^  per  cent. 

The  weight  of  mails  in  I923  ''as  5  "billion  60U  million  pounds, 
while  in  I925  it  had  increased  to  6  "billion  37^  million. 

The  number  of  pieces  in  I923  was  22  "billion  kSS  million,  while 
in  1925  it  was  25  "billion  553  million,  or  approximately  13»7^  per  cent 
gain. 

Of  course  this  has  called  for  the  appointment  of  additional  postal 
clerks  and  carriers.    Every  house  "built  in  the  United  States  adds  to 
the  work  of  the  Post  Office  Department.    Whether  in  city  or  country 
its  occupant  has  to  "be  served  "by  city  or  rural  carrier.    During  the  last 
two  years  the  amount  of  "building  done  in  the  United  States  under  this 
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CJoolidge  "id-TiirListration  has  not  only  surrassed  all  T)recedent  "but  it 
has  almost  sur-oassed  helief. 

In  1925  the  contracts  awarded  for  residential  "building  in  36  of  the 
Us  States  called  for  the  expenditure  of  2  "billion,  67I  million,  968 
thousand  dollars,  while  in  the  same  States  contracts  for  non-residential 
"buildings  called  for  3  "billion,  I50  million,  276  thousand  dollars,  or  nearly 
6  "billion  dollars  spent  in  "building. 

Therefore  it  is  that  the  "business  of  the  post  office  has  calM  for 
the  employment  of  more  men.    There  are  over  6,000  more  city  carriers  now  than 
in  1923*    The  growth  of  business  compelled  it.    All  these  6  "billion  dollars 
worth  of  new  "buildings  had  to  "be  served.     There  are  nearly  S,000  more  post 
office  clerks.    About  a  thousand  new  rural  routes  have  been  created,  each  of 
which  called  for  the  emplo:,nnent  of  at  least  one  man. 

Let  us  get  right  down  to  home  facts  and  see  how  this  has  affected 
Louisville,  for  instance,  and  Kentucky,     In  I923  the  total  receipts  of  the 
Louisville  post  office  were  2  million,  k2J  thousand,  I66  dollars. 
It  had  252  clerks,  including  all  supervisors,  I69  carriers,  and  12  laborers, 
or  a  total  of  U33  employees.    On  February  1,  I926,  there  are  305  dlerks. 


207  carriers,  and  2k  latorers,  or  53^  employees. 

And  let  us  look  at  Mr,  Oldfield's  home  State  and  its  capit®l.  Little 
Rock»    On  June  30t  ^923  i'ts  post  office  had  75  clerks,  Sk  carriers,  and  5 
laborers,  or  lUy  employees.     On  February  1st,  last,  it  had  92  clerks,  Sk 
carriers,  5  laborers,  or  181  employees,  and  all  "because  the  "business  of  the 
post  office  under  this  Repuhlics^ji  administration  has  increased  in  a  manner  to 
require  the  extra  help.    Does  Mr,  Oldfield  think  this  too  many?    Would  Mr, 
Oldfield  recommend  their  discharge? 

In  Kentucky  in  I923  there  were  S92  rural  routes;  in  I925  it  increased 
to  926  routes. 

In  Arkansas  in  I923  there  were  J^k  rural  routes  and  in  I925  the 
Repu"blican  administration  had  given  them  30  additional  ones,  "bringing  it 
up  to  75^»    Each  dine  of  them  requires  a  man  to  carry  it.    Would  Mr,  Olfield 
recommend  their  discharge? 

Of  course  a  prosperous  and  growing  concern  calls  for  more  men,  and 
if  20,000  have  "been  added  to  the  payrolls  since  Coolidge  "became  President, 
they  have  "been  added  manifestly  "because  growing  "business  has  made  their 
services  necessary. 


Mr.  Oldfield  might  have  added,  "bnt  didn't  I  guesB  he  overlooked 

it  —  that  there  are       million  more  men  on  the  payrolls  of  private 
industry  than  there  were  "under  the  lasi  year  of  Democratic  administration, 
too» 

What  is  to  he  the  Democratic  issue?    Are  they  to  assail  Coolidge? 
A.S  man  and  individual  his  life  has  heen  unassailahle.    Under  his  administra- 
tion as  President  the  country  has  attained  to  and  now  envoys  the  greatest 
degree  of  prosperity  it  has  ever  attained.    I  undertake  to  say  that  no 
President  that  has  ever  occupied  the  White  House  has  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  whole  American  puhlic  to  the  same  degree  as  has  Calvin  Coolidge. 
Even  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Cleveland,  Wilson,  had  their  enemies  and 
their  detractors  within  their  own  parties.    Nowhere  is  there  a  voice  raised 
against  Coolidge, 

Is  it  to  "be  the  World  Court?    All  hut  two  of  the  Democrats  who  voted  at 
all  voted  for  it. 

Is  it  to  he  the  tax, law?    Well,  hardly.    The  public  has  not  only 

Approved  all  that  in  advance  but  has  clamored  for  it  and  has  served 

notice  on  the  Democratic  minority  that  it  will  hroot  no  trifling  with  it. 

Why,  it  is  so  good  that  they  are  already  trying  to  claim  it  for  their  own  and 
take  credit  for  it. 
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Is  it  to        the  tariff?    We  hear  initimations  to  that  effect. 
One  would  think  that  the  record  of  Democratic  tinkering  with  the  teriff 
at  more  than  one  period  of  the  past  would  have  convinced  even  them  that  this 
is  not  their  forte,  , 

I  remember  a  good  old  Dsmocratic  friend  who  years  ago  lived  at 
Peru,  Indiana.    The  old  h^y  was  hewailing  political  conditions  and  said; 
"The  Democratic  Party  has  the  darndest  luck.     It  is  always  getting  into 
office  just  before  they  is  a  panicl"'    And  that  is  true, 

I  cast  my  first  presidential  vote  in  ISSO.    This  is  nearly  U6  years 
ago  and  the  tariff  waB  even  then  an  old  subject*    There  is  prsbably  no 
subject  related  to  our  political  economy  about  which  the  theorists  may 
weave  so  many  fancies.    By  the  application  of  attrative  sophistries  we 
can  prove  almost  anything  and  the  free  traders  and  those  who  approach 
free  trade  more  or  less  closely  with  tariffs  for  revenue  only  apply 
them  assiduously  and  apparently  to  their  own  satisfaction;  but  it's  practical 
results  that  count.     It  is  just  a  plain  fact  that  this  country  has  invariably 
prospered  Tinder  a  protective  tariff  and  has  invariably  languished  under  a  tariff 
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for  revenue  only,  and  it  is  known  of         men  that  we  have  never  T.rospered  more 
than  under  the  present  Tordney-McCwnber  Tariff.    Nearly  every  country  which 
has  chgjiroioned  free  trade  has  "been  steadily,  if  gradually,  getting  away  from 
it  in  their  practice  and  applying  -orotective  rates  to  an  increasing  list  of 
commodities. 

The  manifest  irapossioility  of  entering  upon  a  tariff  discussion 
in  the  course  of  an  after  dinner  speech,    which  has  "been  too  long  prolonged 
already,  must  he  ohvious,  hut  the  "business  of  fee  country  under  the 
existing  rordney-McCumher  Tariff  surpasses  that  of  any  other  period 
in  history.    We  are  at  the  very  height  of  our  prosperity.    Under  the 
existing  tariff  our  imports  for  the  calendar  year  I925  were  U  hillion, 
227  million,  995  thousand,  and       dollsrs,  while  our  total  exports  were 
U  hillion,  909  million,  39^  thousand,  3^2  dollars,  a  halacne  of  over 
681  million  dollars  in  our  favor.    These  are  the  largest  figures  ever 
reached  in  time  of  peace,  unaffected  hy  wAr» 

Would  not  this  appear  to  he  reasonably  satisf acfcdry? 
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Considering  the  Democratic  quest  for  an  issue,  my  mind  reverts  to  fhe 
aecond  McKinley  csjnpaign  of  I9OO,  when  in  the  midst  of  what  was  then  our 
greatest  period  of  nrosnerity,  Mark  Hanna  suggested  as  the  slogan  "Let  well 
enoggh  alone «" 

And  I  would  here  repeat  that  word  of  caution.    When  well  enough  is  the 
"best  for  which  anyone  could  wish,  why  not  accept  it,  why  not  perpetuate  it  "by 
re-electing  the  men  and  the  party  under  whose  administration  these  conditions 
have  "been  "brought  ah  out? 

I  have  faith  that  Kentucky,  State  of  Lincoln,  will  cast  its  vote  in  the 
cajnpaign  ahead  of  us  in  a  manner  that  would  hring  joy  to  the  soul  and  approval 
from  the  heart  of  its  greatest  son,  in  oheervance  of  whose  natal  day  we  are 
here  assemhled. 
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